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There’s not room here to give more than a hint 
of the good things in store for those who sub- 
* scribe to ART INSTRUCTION. But these fea- 
tures indicate the high flavor of the practical 





how-to-do-it articles planned for the coming 


months. 


PAINTING 


With the work of Dominic Mortellito we 
present a series of articles on painting *n 
various media. Mortellito is one of those 
versatile artists whose ingenuity adapts 
itself to the greatest variety of practical 
uses. He has recently painted a series 
of habitat backgrounds for the Washing- 
ton zoo. You will find new and stimulat- 
ing ideas in this article. 


SKETCHING 


Samuel Chamberlain has promised an 
article on his “mild sketching adventures 
in Europe” with some of his inimitable 
drawings, of course. A “meaty” article 
on thumb-nail sketches by George Nelson 
will be found unusually informative and 
stimulating. Ernest W. Watson § and 
others will be frequent contributors. 


PRINT MAKING 

Covering a period of about a year, we 
have planned a series of articles on mak- 
ing prints. This begins with instruction 
in making color wood-blocks by Allen 
Lewis. Ernest W. Watson follows with 
two or three articles on linoleum prints. 
Stow Wengenroth has promised an 
article on lithography. Other artists will 
continue the discussion which will in- 
clude etchings, and a new method of 
making monotypes by William S. Rice. 


MAPS and MAP-MABKING 


Here is a subject of tremendous inter- 
est and real practical value. George 
Annand, one of New York’s best-known 
map designers, will contribute an article 
on this subject. Artists as well as stu- 
dents will find it full of definite help and 
suggestions. 


WOOD CARVING 


Warren Wheelock, whose work was pre- 
sented in the September number, will 
show in November just how the wood 
carver goes about his work. He will dis- 
cuss woods, tools and methods of lay- 
ing out and developing the carving. 


Honestly can you think of any other $3.00 investment that will begin to 
yield as much in downright professional advancement as a year’s sub- 
scription to ART INSTRUCTION? Can you buy a $3.00 book, two of 
them, even three books that will give you the equivalent of these twelve 
handsome and practical magazines; that will offer such a wide range of 
new ideas, new ways of doing things and that will keep you in touch with 


the fast-changing world of art? 


WINDOW DISPLAY 


Polly Pettit, Founder and Director of 
the New York School of Display, will 
soon begin a series of articles on this 
subject which is beginning to attract the 
attention of artists and teachers because 
of its professional possibilities and edu- 
cational values. Although this course ap- 
plies especially to problems of merchan- 
dising, principles and methods demon- 
strated are the basis of design and good 
taste in the environment of modern life. 
Teachers will welcome this opportunity 
to bring their work up to date with this 
new subject which touches the life of 
every one of her students. 


ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


William Fisher. consistent winner of 
prizes in photographic contests, will 
demonstrate compositional objectives for 
the student in a series of remarkable 
camera studies which he will analyze 
and discuss fer the benefit of the amateur 
photographer. His article will be of in- 
terest to all students of pictorial compo- 
sition. 


PACKAGE DESIGNING 

A series of articles by William Longyear. 
of Pratt Institute, covering this subject 
in a professional manner—Mr. Longyear 
is himself an industrial designer—yet 
presenting the principles and methods 
in such a systematic step-by-step manner 
that even the elementary student can fol- 
low his course of study. This is really 
a comprehensive course in design since 
the principles involved have a universal 
application. 


BATIhS 


John Sitton, a Prix-de-Rome man, went 
to Bali and was there inspired by the 
color and life of the people. As a result 
he made many batiks, beautiful in de- 
sign and color, employing a method 
which is perhaps not well-known. Mr. 
Sitton will demonstrate these processes 
and introduce the student to the possi- 
bilities of this colorful medium. 
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FIGURE DRAWING 


This important subject will be dealt with 
from time to time with definite aid to 
the student in the mastery of his drafts- 
manship. 


MASK MAKING 


This fascinating subject has become very 
popular. Rightly so because it is art and 
craft combined, involving drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling, design, anatomy and a 
wealth of research in the timeless tradi- 
tion of masks. Doane Powell, who is a 
modern pioneer in mask making, will 
tell just how to do it. 


BOOK JACKETS 

An article by C. Walter Hodges, with 
reproductions of bookjackets in color. 
and preliminary sketches leading up to 
the final designs accompanied by inform- 
ing discussion of the subject will show 
just how to go about making bookjacket 
designs. 


LAYOUTS 


There will be articles on layout and 
typography by professional layout men 
who know how to present their subjects 
in a simple and understandable way. 


ADVERTISING ART 
This practical and profitable subject will 
be an important feature in future num- 
bers of Art Instruction. 


TECHNICAL HINTS 


In this popular department, Arthur L. 
Guptill will continue to demonstrate a 
great variety of technics and processes 
employed by artists in various types of 
work. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


“Your Friend the Engraver” will con- 
tinue his discussions on processes of 
reproducing drawings, something which 
ought to be better understood by both 
artist and teacher. 


Can you 
afford to be 
without it? 
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ON THE WARPATH 
A Rude Discussion between Artist and Publisher 
on the Subject of Bookjackets 

By C. Walter Hodges 


Mercy Me! 


aM ee ns No wonder she looks startled! 


By Maitland Graves Page 





She’s wearing one of Doane Powell’s dramatic 
character creations. These Powell masks— 
CONTAINER DESIGN—A MODERN RENAISSANCE you'll see lots of them in the November num- 


First Installment in a Course of Study ber—represent a new idea in masks. You'd 
By William Longyear Page 





better begin now to collect old newspapers 
so you will be ready to follow Powell’s ex- 
THE TECHNIC OF WOOD ENGRAVING plicit instructions for making your own 


First of Tw 8 ive Articles ’ 
rst of Two Instruct ve Article imacicn To's 0 luk 
By Allen Lewis 





November Art Instruction will be a pretty 

rich number. Warren Wheelock begins his 

TECHNICAL HINTS FROM ARTISTS’ STUDIOS instruction in wood carving. There will be 
Stipple, Spatter, and Spray : : g se 

Sixth in a Series on Technics an important article on bookjacket designing 

By Arthur L. Gupuill with examples by C. Walter Hodges, some of 

them in color. Preliminary studies and work- 

THE STUDY OF PROPORTION ing drawings for these jackets will show just 

Sixth in a Series of Articles “Let’s Go Sketching” how an artist goes about it. William Long- 


By Ernest W. Watson . ; z : 
year of Pratt Institute continues his course of 











study in “Container Design.” In that number 
PLUS EST EN VOUS 


you will learn about the “Ben Day” engrav- 
Anonymous Page ; 


ing process. Ernest W. Watson continues his 
“Let’s Go Sketching” series and there is an- 
ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE Page 33 other installment of “Technical Hints from 
Artists’ Studios.” Some other good things, too. 
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( ; Wa | ter H 0 ds CS, Designer of Bookjackets, has written the following 
dialogue in which he expresses certain of his views upon this subject. He admits that no publisher be- 
haves in quite such a guilty manner as Mr. Prufe, but declares that most publishers are guilty of one or 
the other of the counts mentioned in the dialogue. He prefers not to raise the question of the artist's 
shortcomings which, perhaps, is only natural. But you may draw your own conclusions. 


Mr. Doodle 
Designs a Bookjacket 


The scene is laid in an office at Catkin 
& Peabody’s, the publishers. Mr. Prufe, 
who ‘looks after’ the bookjackets for the 
firm, is sitting comfortably behind his 
desk. Not quite so comfortably, though 
in a much more comfortable chair, sits 
Mr. Doodle, a young artist with aspira- 
tions. On the desk between them lies a 
thick slab of typewriter paper, very much 
thumbed. It is a manuscript. 


MR. PRUFE. I happened to see that 
jacket you did for “The Red Pelican.” 
I was much struck by it. I was wonder- 
ing if you couldn’t do something of the 
sort for us? 

MR. DOODLE. Er, why, yes, I should 
be very pleased to. Er 

MR. PRUFE. I like your coloring. J 
like your originality, the strength of your 
design. 

MR. DOODLE. Er, thank you. 

MR. PRUFE. Well, here is a manu- 
script we should like you to read. I think 
it will interest you. It is called “Cage in 
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the Wilderness.” I haven't yet read it 
myself, but I understand it has quite an 
unusual theme. There is a young man in 
it, of course, and a very charming girl. 
Somewhere about halfway through they 
fall in love, I believe. (His eyes light up 
at this manifestation of originality. Mr. 
Doodle, however, is observed to droop 
somewhat.) Anyhow, take it home and 
see what you think of it. Itll probably 
give you plenty of ideas for a jacket. 
You'd better show us a rough sketch of 
what you propose to do. Oh, by the way 
—we like good, bright colors; and don’t 
make your lettering too small, there’s a 
good chap. Always best to get these 
things straightened out in the beginning, 
you know. 

MR. DOODLE. Oh, quite. Much the 
best. Well then, I'll bring you the sketch 
a 

MR. PRUFE. Tomorrow? 

MR. DOODLE. Er—oh . . . what about 
Wednesday? 

MR. PRUFE. All right, Wednesday, 
then. First thing Wednesday (in a sud- 
den gust of agitation). Not a moment 
later, mind! 


MR. DOODLE. Oh, no, no. First thing 
Wednesday morning. O.K. Er, goodbye. 

MR. PRUFE. Goodbye, Mr. Doodle. 
(Mr. Doodle then goes home to read the 
book, and finds it isn’t nearly so bad as 
he expected. The author obviously felt 
profoundly about his subject, had treated 
it very sincerely and had drawn his char- 
acters with great conviction. Mr. Doodle, 
in fact, is very lucky; for it is regret- 
table, but true, that among the books 
which come to him for their jackets he 
finds very few which really interest him. 
This one, however, is exceptional, and he 
gets down to work with enthusiasm. 
Then, after he has been drawing for 
some time, he sits up in his chair with 
a worried expression, gazing into va- 
cancy. He remains like this for a mo- 
ment, then snaps his fingers suddenly 
and says “Phooey!” and goes on with 
his work, 

The fact is, he has just remembered 
Mr. Prufe. And in that connection I had 
better reveal at once that Mr. Prufe is 
really a dreadful person, and Mr. Doodle, 
through intuition and long experience of 
his craft, knows it well. Mr. Prufe is 
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liable, nay, almost certain, at a moment's 
notice and without previous warning, to 
flatten out all of Doodle’s best schemes 
with the potency of a steam-roller and 
the adroitness of an acrobat. But Doodle 
is brave. Nothing venture nothing win. 
He has decided to design this jacket in 
his own way and let Mr. Prufe go hang. 
The next scene, then, takes place in 
Mr. Prufe’s office sometime on Thurs- 
day morning. By this time they both 
feel so well acquainted that they have 
tacitly decided to drop the “mister.” 
Throughout the scene Prufe hides his 
objectionable personality, as usual, under 
an effusive display of benevolence.) 
(There is a knock on the door.) 

PRUFE. Come in! Oh, hullo, Doodle! 
Glad to see you! Come right in and sit 
down. Have a cigarette. What’s it like 
out, still raining? No? Good. Well, how 
did you like the book? 

poopLe. Very much indeed. Sorry I 
didn’t bring the sketch in yesterday, by 
the way. 

PRUFE. Eh? Oh, that’s all right. Let’s 
(Doodle then hands over his 
sketch, which he has made on a piece of 
paper cut to the exact size the finished 
wrapper will have when printed. This en- 
ables Prufe to fold it onto a dummy 
copy of the book and get a really good 
idea of what it should all look like. 
Prufe, however, does not appear to be 
grateful for this forethought. As he takes 
the sketch he begins to frown horribly. 
Doodle’s heart sinks. There is a long 
pause while Prufe looks at the drawing 
dubiously with his eyes wide open, with 
his eyes half closed, with the frown off 
and with the frown on.) 

PRUFE. (speaks very quickly all of 
a sudden) Of course, it’s a very nice 
drawing, I don’t deny that. (He relapses 
into silence again.) 

poopLe. (unable to bear the sus- 
pense any longer) Have you any criti- 
cism? I mean, what do you think? 

PRUFE. We—el. Isn’t it just a little, 
shall we say, drab? I mean, I feel the 
booksellers won’t like it. You see, our 
salesmen have to sell the book to them 
chiefly by means of the jacket; they take 
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around copies of it sometimes even be- 
fore the book itself is off the press. Of 
course, this is a very nice design but if 
the booksellers think it’s drab—I mean, 
we don’t want to give them the wrong 
impression. 

poopLe. But this isn’t drab. True, it 
isn’t exactly gay either, but then this 
isn’t that kind of a book. It’s about the 
life of a working-class woman in a manu- 
facturing town, her family, her struggles 
and so forth. 

PRUFE. So I understand. Yes, I 
know, you are quite right there of 
course. But then, all the more reason- 
Look, why not brighten up the color a 
bit? That'll probably do the trick. 

poopLe. But the color is_ bright 
enough already. Take that brown there, 
for instance— 

PRUFE. That’s what I mean. Why 
not make it red, or something? 

DOODLE. But why make it red? 

PRUFE. (smacking his lips) Shows 
up better. Nothing like a blotch of really 
bright color to make a jacket stand out 
on the display counters. 

DOODLE. But good Heavens, Prufe! 
Nearly every jacket on the counters is so 
brightly colored that supremacy in that 
line is unthinkable! The best you can 
do is to offer something equally bright. 
But if you want a jacket to stand out 
you must find other means. You might 
have a better chance if you offered some- 
thing a bit drab, as you call it, just for 
a change; and you'd certainly be less 
likely to offend good taste. Anyway, I 
often think that all this talk about the 
importance of bright colors on the book- 
shelves is sheer bunkum. 

PRUFE. Oh, come, come, come, come, 
come! What funny ideas you do have! 
Bright colors always attract the eye. It’s 
a well-known thing. 

poopLeE. True. But if you come in 
here in the morning and there is a little 
white moth on those bright red curtains 
of yours, what do you do? 

PRUFE. I don’t know. Shoo it away 
I suppose. Kill it, or something. 

DOODLE. Anyway, you would notice 
it, wouldn’t you? Even though the moth 
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is very small and colorless, and the cur- 
tains are very large and bright? 

PRUFE. I suppose you're right. 

pOopLeE. You see my point? It isn’t 
the color that counts, it’s the contrast. 
It’s the silhouette, the proportion, the 
design, the litthe moth on the curtain, 
that makes a bookjacket stand out. The 
color may be quite incidental. It may 
even be non-existent. 

PRUFE. Still, the booksellers 

poopLe. Which booksellers? 

PRUFE. All of them. All over the 
country. Hundreds and hundreds of them. 

pooDLE. Do you know many of 
them? 

PRUFE. Not personally, no. But our 
salesmen do; and they’re the fellows that 
count. 

DOODLE. You mean that my design 
has to be judged according to your sales- 
men’s ideas of what the booksellers want? 

PRUFE. Well, yes. More or less. 
They’re supposed to know. 

poopLe. And if I leave this sketch 
with you, you'll take it aronud to your 
salesmen and ask their opinion of it? 

PRUFE. Very likely. And of course 
our directors will have to see it, too; 
in fact, we sometimes get the opinion of 
everybody in the firm. You can’t be too 
careful with bookjackets. We even ask 
the elevator boy on occasions. Hullo, 
what’s the matter? 

DOODLE. 
water? 

PRUFE. Why, sure. (he rings a bell 
and his _ secretary Oh, Miss 
Featherweight, will you please get a glass 
of water for Mr. Doodle? Thank you. 
(to Doodle) How d’you feel? 

poopLE. Oh, I’m all right. It’s pass- 
ing off. Tell me, have you any other 
criticisms about my design? 

PRUFE. No, I don’t think so. Well, 
yes I have. The lettering will have to 
be bigger. Much bigger, I’m afraid. 

poopLe. Make it show up better? 

PRUFE. That’s right. The title must 
catch the public’s eye. People have got 
to be able to see it in store windows 
way across the street. That’s the general 


idea. 
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poopLE. But people don’t buy books 
from way across the street. As a rule 
they inspect them rather closely. And 
there again, it isn’t just the plain, brute 
size of the lettering that counts: it’s the 
legibility. Now, this lettering is perfectly 


clear. 
PRUFE. Just the same, if it were 
larger, it would be clearer still. And 


you have plenty of room to spread it. 
All you need to do is shift the design 
around a little, use all this space up 
here for lettering, brighten up the colors 
a bit, and there you are! It'll be magnifi- 
cent, one of the best jackets of the sea- 
son! 

poopLeE. But Good Heavens! It 
won't be the same design at all! It'll be 
just an ordinary bookjacket, like all the 
others you ever saw! 

PRUFE. Oh, come now, it won't be 
so bad as that! But there you go, you 
artists! (He sighs deeply.) You're all 
the same! What you never remember is 
that a bookjacket is primarily an adver- 
tisement. A kind of showcard, a poster 
in miniature. Bright colors and big let- 
tering may not be good art, 
good business. 

poopLeE. Is it? I wonder. I don’t 
deny that it can be good business, under 
certain circumstances. It may also be 
good art. But, in the main, the business 
of a bookjacket is to be a bookjacket, 
and not to try, with its slender, feeble 
voice, to compete with the deep booming 
bass of a poster or the rousing tenor of a 
showcard; under those circumstances it 
would merely succeed in making a silly 
exhibition of itself. 

PRUFE. Nonsense. Lots of best 
sellers have had jackets of that kind. 

poopLe. And so have lots of fail- 
ures; and a failure that proclaims itself 
with a loud and violent jacket is just 
so much more of a flop. Meanwhile, is 
it not also a fact that dozens of books 
have become best sellers without either 
one of those so necessary qualifications 
te success—bright color and big letter- 
ing? 

PRUFE. 
tions. 


but it is 


Exceptions, my boy, excep- 
It is a dangerous principle. Why 
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you'll be telling me next that the jacket 
has no influence on the sales value of a 
book! 

DOODLE. Forgive the awful heresy, 
but I think it has very little direct influ- 
ence. 

PRUFE. Then why do we employ you 
artists to design them for us? I assure 
you it isn’t because we like to spend the 
money. It is because all the other pub- 
lishers have bookjackets, and we must 
have them also. Competition. 
must compete in all respects: 
tering, everything. 

poopLe. I submit, Prufe, that you 
mistake the function of the bookjacket. 
It is like the little piece of cheese in- 
side the trap. The mouse outside sniffs 
the air and says “What’s this? Cheese?” 
And he goes a bit nearer and says 
“Cheese it is. Looks rather a nice grade 
of cheese, too. Very inviting aroma. I 
feel I might like that piece of cheese.” 
And he walks round the trap and says: 
“Just as I thought. When seen in detail 
this piece of cheese does not belie the 
rich promise it gave from a distance. I 
perceive that it is very mellow and has 
all the distinction of really expert toast- 
ing. Quite my class, in fact. It mightn’t 
do any harm to go a little closer.” And 
so—bang! Three dollars! 

PRUFE. Two fifty,-as a_rule. 

poonL_e. Two fifty. But you follow 
the argument? The bookjacket is not a 
megaphone. It is a subtle charmer, to 
wheedle, to captivate, to intrigue, to 
entice; to give some indication of the 
contents of the book, but not too much; 
and furthermore to impart a flavor of 
elegance and good taste to the volume 
as a whole. 

PRUFE. There you go again! Good 
taste! My dear Doodle, nothing is more 
certain than that there is a large section 
of the public which buys, and wishes to 
continue buying, sheer rubbish. I may 
say, in all modesty, that we publish a 
certain amount of it ourselves. I know 
for a fact that on these books a loud 
and vulgar jacket is quite essential. It is 
also honest, by the way. 

DOODLE. I grant you that. But is it 
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the ambition of this firm to produce 
rubbish? 

prure. Certainly not! What an idea! 
We have a great many first-class books 
on our list and it is our ambition to get 
more of them. The only trouble is that 
they are hard to find. 

DOODLE. But when you are sure you 
have found one you don’t put a vulgar 
jacket on it, do you? 

prure. No. Under those circum- 
stances we can rely on the book to sell 
upon its own merits; in fact it is defi- 
nitely a good policy to have a tasteful 
jacket on it. But there again we are 
speaking of exceptions. The great bulk 
of the books we produce are neither rub- 
bish nor masterpieces, but works of 
some merit, some charm, some sincerity, 
yet whose sales are quite unpredictable. 
They may be failures. They may be 
best sellers. We can’t tell. The only 
thing we can do about it is to try to put 
them into “selling” jackets and hope for 
the best. That is where you come in. 

poopLe. But in the long run the 
book, if it is to be a success, sells upon 
its own merit, doesn’t it? So you might 
as well put it in a jacket which shows 
that it is at least supposed to have some 
merit, like your first-class books; yes? 

pruFE. Of course. The mistake you 
keep on making, Doodle, is imagining 
that we publishers go around like tigers 
hurigering to put nauseous jackets on 
our books. We don’t. I repeat, it is good 
policy to use tasteful jackets wherever 
possible. 

poopLe. Splendid! But I maintain 
that you are far too timid. It would do 
you no harm to use fine jackets twice 
or three times as often as you do. You 
continue with this fetish about bright 


colors and big lettering more from force 


of habit than from any other reason. For 
me to design one of your jackets is 
rather like bargaining with an Arab: If I 
had brought in this sketch here with the 
lettering one-half the size it is, and then, 
upon your recommendation had _ en- 


larged it to its present size, you would 
have been quite satisfied. And in either 
case the sales of the book would prob- 
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ably be about the same. The vulgar 
jacket is not your ideal, yet it influences 
your whole attitude on the matter; and 
whatever is submitted to you, until you 
have altered it by one or two points in 
the direction of the vulgar, you feel 
that something is amiss somewhere. It’s 
very peculiar, because you obviously 
don't really underestimate the good taste 
of the public so much as you pretend. 
And you certainly don’t underestimate 
the good taste of the authors, the critics, 
the book clubs and all the other people 
whose names sell your books with far 
more potency than your jackets can ever 
do. No, your offices are appointed in the 
most discreet good taste, your own man- 
ners are perfect, and if, after this inter- 
view, you propose to take me out to 
lunch, I am sure it will be to a very 
good restaurant. The firm has a reputa- 
tion to keep up. Yet somehow this stand- 
ard doesn’t seem to apply to bookjackets. 
No. Best to be on the safe side, you 
say. And the result is—mediocrity, as a 
rule. 


PRUFE. Doodle, I refuse to be bam- 
boozled with all this taradiddle! You 
are avoiding the issue again! You know 
perfectly well that the standard in jackets 
has improved recently by one hundred 
per cent. 

poopLe. I know. Almost over your 
dead body, I might say. And it will con- 
tinue to improve over the dead bodies 
of your salesmen, the booksellers, the 
public, and everyone else. Because you 
have got to demonstrate, for the sake of 
the firm’s reputation, that you put out 
a first-class line of books; and one sign 
of a first-class book, nowadays, is a first- 
class wrapper. Yet, almost every time an 
artist comes in here with a design, there 
is haggling, wrangling, bickering and 
chopping and changing. In the end the 
artist gets discouraged and decides either 
that he doesn’t want to do any more 
work for you or else that he'll give you 
just “what you want” and not bother to 
wear out his brains providing you with 
originalities and ideas which you do not 


appreciate and which you frequently 





alter behind his back and without his 
consent—although the final product ap- 
pears over his signature! After all, it is 
quite hard to create a good jacket. But 
it is still harder to see it needlessly 
altered and hacked about. Yet if the art- 
ist finally gives up the struggle and de- 
cides to provide you with commonplace 
little jobs which are easy to do and no 
hardship to lose, you, strangely enough, 
will probably be the first to complain. 
Arise, therefore, Prufe! Be bold! Give 
the artists a little more credit for good 
sense! We are not a conspiracy banded 
together to overthrow you; but, like your 
salesmen, we, too, are specialists in our 
way. We, too, are supposed to know 
what we are about. 

(At this point Miss Featherweight 
enters with a glass of water. Prufe takes 
it with a trembling hand, and gulps it 
down. Two big tears are rolling down his 
cheeks.) 

PRUFE. Ah, Doodle, Doodle, what 
shall I do to be saved? 

DOODLE. Well,—suppose you start by 
reconsidering my sketch? 


* * * 


THUS 


Dear Reader: 

We, the editors, have an apology to make: for you 
have noticed—have you not?—that with all this talk 
about bookjackets there appears not one single, soli- 
tary, lone example of a bookjacket to accompany the 
text. But think a moment: consider our situation. The 
fact is that no sooner had we arranged the specimens 
we proposed to offer you than who should come into 
our office but Mr. Doodle and Mr. Prufe! 

“Good Heavens!” said Doodle, “You're not 
going to show that thing, are you?” 

“There's nothing wrong with that one,” said 
Prufe. “This is the one I object to!” 

“Why,” said Doodle, “That’s the best of the 
lot. That’s the only one that’s worth a button out 
of the whole bunch!” 

And so on. They could not agree at all. 

Well, Reader, what were we to do? We had only 
one course and we took it. We decided to hold the 
bookjacket over until next month (when Mr. Doodle 
- and Mr. Prufe are safely out of the way) and to dis- 
play, in this issue, some of the book illustrations of 
C. Walter Hodges. In the November number, there- 
fore, we promise to bring you a collection of Hodges’ 
bookjackets along with preliminary sketches, work- 
ing drawings and profitable shop talk. 


BOOh ILLUSTRATION 
by C. WALTER HODGES 


ENDETH THE 


RUDE DISCUSSION * * * 


Designing bookjackets, by the way, is only one 
string to the bow of this talented young artist. Hodges 
has done some important murals—the cover picture 
shows him at work on paintings for the Museum of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute, London. He has 
illustrated many books for London and New York 
publishers. He is an all-round talented, energetic art- 
ist, able to apply his art to whatever assignment 
comes his way. Furthermore he is a jolly good fellow, 
with broad interests and a keen sense of humor—as 
you have already discerned. 
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Value Keys in Gomposition « 





IGHT is everything in the visual arts. Without 

it these arts could not exist. The artist controls 

its intensity with values, changes its color with 
pigments, and thereby creates his effects. 

Like all animals, we are extremely sensitive to light, 
and any change in its intensity affects us strongly. 
Sunlight stimulates, twilight is calm and pensive, and 
darkness depresses with fear and mystery. These are 


universal reactions to light and are as ancient as 
Adam. 


The value key or tonality of a painting is therefore 
of prime importance. It is the first impression re- 
ceived and immediately engenders an emotional re- 
action irrespective of the subject matter or composi- 
tion. It must be remembered that we react to light in 
a very primitive manner, and this reaction would 
be the same whether we were viewing a painting or 
a blank canvas of the same value or tonality. In both 
instances the intensity of light reflected to the eye 
determines the primary emotional response. White, 
gray or black surfaces reflect varying amounis of 
light, each creating a distinctly different mood in the 
observer. The subsequent reactions to subject and 
composition may intensify or somewhat neutralize 
the first impression, but they cannot change it funda- 
mentally. If anyone doubts this, let him transpose a 
Rembrandt painting into a higher key and note the 
distinct change in feeling, although the subject and 
composition remain the same. Or let him transpose a 
Monet into the lower key of El Greco. 


The key of our painting should, therefore, receive 
our first consideration, as it will largely determine 
the other elements, color in particular. As will be 
seen later, we may use values without considering 
color, as in a lithograph or etching, but we cannot 


use color without considering values. Values are 
basic. 


The importance of key in music is well recognized. 
Lavignac, Professor of Harmony at the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music, says: 

“It was not by chance that Beethoven selected the 
key of E Flat for the Heroic Symphony, and that of 
F for the Pastoral; it was in obedience to that mys- 


terious law which assigns to each key a peculiar 
aspect... 
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by MAITLAND 


Upon graduation from high school, Maitland Graves decided that engi- 
neering was the most logical career for a machine age. He took definite 
steps in that direction, first attending Brooklyn Polytechnical Institute. 
But it wasn’t long before he found himseif in the studios of the Ari 
Students League and the Grand Central Art School and studying under 
Robert Henri, Dean Cornwell and F. V. DuMond. He continued his stud 
in Italy, England, France and Belgium, having been awarded a Travel- 
ing Scholarship by the National Arts Club. Since his return he has been 
painting and teaching at Pratt Institute. Recently he has been organiz- 
ing his study of art structure, abstract design and composition with a 
view to publishing a book on these subjects. We are indeed fortunate 
to be able to offer our readers some of the fruits of Mr. Graves’ study 
and experience as artist and teacher. 


GRAVES 


“I do not assume to say that each key can express 
only the sentiments which I attribute to it; but 
merely that here it excels, it has its mastery, that its 
aptitude for their expression is peculiar. 

“C Major: simple, naive, frank, or flat and com- 
monplace. 

“C Minor: brutal, sinister, or very sombre. 

“B Minor: funereal or mysterious.” 

Although key in music and key in painting do not 
signify precisely the same thing, the above statement 
regarding music is also true of the graphic arts, Each 
subject requires a certain value key as well as a cer- 
tain color key, which will best fit it and give scope 
for its fullest expression. 

Oswald Spengler, writing of keys, says: 

“Plein-air and its new color scale stand for irre- 
ligion, hence the impossibility of achieving a genu- 
inely religious painting on plein-air principles .. . 
The whole of our great oil-painting, from Leonardo 
to the end of the 18th Century is not meant for the 
bright light of day.” (Plein-air refers to the high key 
paintings of the Impressionists. ) 

The matter of key has been more or less vaguely 
recognized by artists and has been discussed in rather 
loose and general terms. To my knowledge no one 
has yet clearly named or defined these keys which are 
so important in art. I shall try to clarify the subject 
by means of the diagram on page 11. 

The terms are used according to their definition in 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, as follows: 

Key: A system or series of tones or values based 
on their relation to a keynote, dominant 
value, or general tonality of the painting, 
sometimes the background, from which it is 
named. To regulate the pitch, such as to key 
to a high or low pitch. 

Pitch: To fix at a certain level, the acuteness or 
gravity of a value or tone. 

Major: Large or greater interval. Strong contrast. 

Minor: Small interval, closed up, muted. Sub- 
dued or muffled contrast. 

In the diagram, there are nine values or tones 
grading from black to white.* Values 1, 2 and 3 are 


*The values on this chart are only approximate. The halftone 


plate puts a gray tint over the white and somewhat modifies 
all tones. 
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in the Low Key; 4, 5 and 6 the Iniermediate Key; 
7, 8, and 9 the High Key. If the darkest and lightest 
values in the design are three steps apart or less, such 
as 3 and 7, it may be called a Minor Key. If there is 
a greater interval between the darkest and lightest 
values and they are five, six or seven steps apart, 
strong contrast results and it may be called a Major 
Key. 

Any painting or design may be thus classified. 
Some, like the examples used, are quite definite, and 
are distinctly in a certain category. Others lie on the 
borderline and are more difficult of classification. 
However, an exact classification is unimportant, ex- 
cept for the purpose of analysis or discussion. The 
value of this diagram is that it will help one to de- 
cide more quickly and easily in advance the key that 
will best fit the expression, eliminating the necessity 
of feeling around vaguely in all directions. Neither is 
there anything arbitrary about it, as it is intended 
only as a guide. Even after the key is tentatively de- 
cided, it may still be shifted up or down. 

Each key in painting, like each key in music, has 
a distinctive emotional character. The luminous high 
major key is positive, stimulating and cheerfully 
mundane. The high minor has a delicate, feminine 
quality and is more pensive. The intermediate major 
key is posteresque, strong, rich with a somewhat frank 
and masculine quality. The subdued intermediate 
minor suggests the timeless twilight of a dream world. 
The low major key is generally ponderous and digni- 
fied as in a Rembrandt. With El Greco it becomes ex- 
plosive, tortured and queerly disturbing. The noc- 
turnal low minor is funereal and macabre. 

Many painters do not seem to be particularly versa- 
tile in the matter of key, sometimes because of train- 
ing or habit. Others, perhaps, are temperamentally 
incapable of working in certain keys. Whistler is one 
exception, though he seems to have preferred the 
minor keys as do also the Chinese. In European 
painting prior to the Impressionists, the Intermediate 
‘and Low Major keys were generally used. 

The tendency in the past decade has been toward 
an increasing use of the intermediate and high key 
in both painting and interior decoration. This is a 
natural expression of the modern temperament and is 
psychologically significant. The compact present-day 
apartment with its small rooms is undoubtedly a 
contributing factor. The higher keyed walls, ceilings, 
and furnishings together with the cool receding 
colors often used, create a feeling of airy spacious- 
ness. This is in interesting contrast with the stuffy 
and cluttered Victorian room and its sombre low 
keyed reds and liverish browns. 

At present, painting tends to reflect the serious 
aspect of contemporary life resulting in an increas- 
ing use of the lower major keys. This applies partic- 
ularly to propagandist painting with its sinister note 
of foreboding and world revolution. This restless 
modern school of painting is also partial to the other 
agitated major keys and to astringent or acrid color. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was keenly interested in the 
value key of paintings although he did not call it by 
that name. He tells us that as a result of his analyses 
of many of the Venetian and Dutch masters, he con- 
cluded that the best proportion of values was one- 
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half gray, one-quarter light and one-quarter black. 
This is the Intermediate Major key, the one most 
used prior to the advent of the high keyed canvases 
of the Impressionists. 

More important, however, is that his observations 
indicate that these painters keyed their pictures to 
a dominant value and did not use equal amounts of 
each. This bears out the generally accepted theory 
that it is unwise to have color or value areas equal. 
This equality tends to destroy unity. One color and 
value should be dominant. 


CHIAROSCURO AND NOTAN 


There are two principal ways of using light and 
shade or values. These are the naturalistic and the pat- 
tern treatments. The realistic method is called by the 
Italians “chiaroscuro,” literally “chiaro” (light) plus 
“oscuro” (dark). The Japanese distinguish between 
the lights and shadows occurring in nature (realistic 
modeling) and artificial value patterns by naming 
the latter “Notan,”* in contra-distinction to the for- 
mer. These two methods are sometimes combined as 
in the murals by Cornwell and Savage on page 15. 

Naturalistic: With this technic, values are used to 
convey an illusion of illuminated bulk and mass. The 
third dimension is emphasized. (See portrait sketch 
page 16. This method, extensively developed by the 
Italian painters of the Renaissance, was perfected in 
the canvases of Rembrandt, Vermeer and Velasquez. 
A further development, accenting one aspect of this 
naturalistic trend was effected by the French Impres- 
sionists, Monet and Pisarro. In this phase of painting, 
light and especially color was stressed, while three- 
dimensional mass was subordinated. This preoccupa- 
tion with the problems of broken color resulted in a 
neglect of bulk and volume. It was this, plus the in- 
fluence of Cezanne, that was in part responsible in 
precipitating a counter-reaction known as “Cubism.” 
From this point, a series of “isms” followed which 
comprise the modern movement. Matisse and Gaugin, 
both reactionaries, complete the cycle. One harks 
back to the Persians, the other resurrects the Primi- 
tives. 

The above is a generalized classification for the 
purpose of a consideration of technic. It is not in- 
tended to imply that literal description is the end 
and aim of a naturalistic technic. Photographic repro- 
duction should not be confused with creation. A 
naturalistic style may also be employed as an ex- 
pressive form, as it was by Rembrandt, and is not 
always merely realistic and descriptive. 

Pattern (Murals and Posters): In this treatment. 
forms are usually considered to be illuminated 
equally all over by a wide source of light coming 
from the front. This tends to flatten the bulk and 
consequently emphasizes the two-dimensional sur- 


aaeinie Continued on page 16 


*Japanese prints, particularly the Actor Prints by Sharaku, 
illustrate Notan especially well. The two plates on page 12, 
the Greek Vase Painting on page 14, and the print by Land- 
acre on page 16, are also good examples. Practically all 
ancient painting is in this category, that is, flat pattern. Well- 
known specimens are the Egyptian Wall Paintings and the art 
of the Primitive American Indian of the Southwest. It is 
interesting that most children instinctively tend to work in 
this manner. 
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THE VALUE KEY CHART 
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Japanese Print 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fine design is often harmonic in character. However, 
this is not a requisite of all good composition. It is 
often considered so because most civilized people are 
conservative and therefore prefer harmony to the ex- 
tremes of monotony or discord. Monotony bores them. 
Strong contrasts or discords are too violent, obvious or 
naive for their taste. Children and savages, as is to be 
expected, prefer the loud and garish. This is demon- 
strated particularly by their choice of color. 


Fashions and taste change. What one generation deems 
subdued and genteel is considered by another, insipid. 
For example, in the contemporary arts harsh and dis- 
cordant combinations are sometimes used which were 
once considered in bad taste or unesthetic. 


Much modern art is discordant in character; only the 
best possesses the unity necessary to fine design. Fine 
form transcends modes. 











HIGH 
MA JOR 
REY 


The luminous high major 
key is positive, stimulating, 
and cheerfully mundane. 
Both this fine old Japanese 
print and the modern 
painting by Lissitzky are 
rendered in this key. 


Construction by El Lissitzky 


Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 
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A High-Keyed 
Contemporary Interior 


Texture can be as important as color, particu- 
larly in interiors. With the introduction of new 
materials such as glass block, chromium, metal- 
lic paper, cork and cellulose fabrics, texture 
has become a richer, more flexible element. The 
scope of the decorator, architect and industrial 
designer is thus expanded. 

In this cool, luminous room, use is made of 
some of these satisfying textural contrasts. Al- 
though unified by color repetition or mono- 
chrome, it would have been somewhat monot- 
onous had not the necessary variety been sup- 
plied by contrasting surface qualities. These are 
the rough, dull weave on the chairs opposed to 
the smooth, glossy drapes and glass. 

Modern interior design at its best is logical, 
direct, efficient. It is distinguished by its bold 
sweep of line, its immaculate planes. Compact, 
essentially utilitarian, its ideal application is 
to problems imposed by limited space as in 
aircraft, trains, the office, bathroom and kitchen. 
If forced to its cold extreme it becomes as hard 
and impersonal as the geometry from which it 
springs. 

The pseudo-modern or “modernistic” is branded 
with insincerity. It is recognized by its affected 
radicalism and by its showy gadgets. 
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Courtesy R. H. Macy & Company 


HIGH MINOR KEY 


The high minor key has a delicate 
feminine quality and is somewhat pen- 
sive, as exemplified by the Leonard 
drawing. 





Drawing by Leonard 


Typical of his distinctive style is this drawing 
by Leonard, advertising artist and designer, 
who is known through his work in various class 
publications such as Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar. The sophisticated whimsy of concep- 
tion together with the sensitive and almost 
feminine quality of line are fused in a style 
admirably fitted to the subject. 
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INTERMEDIATE MAJOR h€Y 


The intermediate major key as illustrated by the Greek 
Vase painting and the photographic print is posteresque, 


strong, rich with a somewhat frank and masculine 





quality. 





Photograph for Johnson & Johnson “TEK” toothbrushes 
Courtesy Victor Keppler 
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From a 
Greek Vase Painting 


GOOD FORM IN PHOTOGRAPHY. (Excellent 
co-ordination between a design and its func- 
tion.) This composition demonstrates that it is 
not the material but its arrangement that makes 
good design. Hidden in a common, ordinary 
object may be the secret of a distinguished 
composition which will be revealed to the dis- 
cerning eye of a designer. Here a toothbrush 
is the motif. Once the essential character of this 
key unit was grasped the composition grew 


naturally out of it. 


ANALYSIS. The most salient characteristics of 
the brush are the serrated contour of its bristles 
and its rough texture. These prominent qual- 
ities furnish the theme for the arrangement and 
are emphasized by harmonic repetition. The 
small serrated bristle contour reappears in the 
large zig-zag placement of the brushes (Repe- 
tition of Line, Contrast of Measure). This light 
zig-zag finds its reverse echo in the dark, jagged 
pattern formed by the cast shadows (Repetition 
of Line, Contrast of Value). The straight lines 
of the brush handles and their shadows inten- 


sify the serrated lines by contrast. 


TEXTURE. The rough bristle texture recurs in 
the background, which makes this characteristic 
texture the dominant. The smooth, gleaming 
handles provide an effective foil to these pre- 


vailing dull, rough surfaces. 


DIRECTION. The oblique suggests movement 
and is therefore vigorous. The choice of this 
dynamic direction is appropriate to the purpose 
of this design which is to attract attention. Left 


oblique is dominant; opposed by right oblique. 


VALUES. A major value key (strongly con- 


trasting values), re-enforces the visual punch. 
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INTERMEDIATE MINOR KEY 


The subdued intermediate minor key suggests the 
timeless twilight of a dream world. It is often 
found in mural paintings where strong contrasts of 
tone and color would be inappropriate. 


The Minor Keys have been the ones most pre- 
ferred by mural painters because these keys 
create a quiet, restful background for the life 
within a room. Architects, too, have favored 
them, for these subdued keys conform to the 
classic réle of decoration which is subordinate 
to that of the building. They do not disturb 
the unity of a wall surface, neither do they 
blast holes in these planes which form the 
architectural design. 

On the other hand, places of transient, turbu- 
lent activity, such as night clubs, demand the 
more stimulating Major Keys for their decora- 


tive panels. 


Mr. Cornwell states that he used for the lowest 
notes in this mural, no paint darker than yellow 
ochre, or approximately No. 5 value. The orig- 
inal, therefore, is in a High Minor Key. Photog- 
raphy and engraving have transposed it into an 


Intermediate Minor Key. 





“Recessional” by Eugene Savage 
Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries, New York 





Mural Painting by Dean Cornwell for the Los Angeles Library. The Original is 20 x 40 feet 
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Portrait Sketch by Maitland Graves 
Collection of National Arts Club 


VALUE KEYS IN COMPOSITION from page 10 
face pattern. This type of lighting also simplifies 
matters as it eliminates all cast shadows. (See “Re- 
cessional.”) In this method the shapes are developed 
decoratively and are often treated somewhat as a col- 
ored bas-relief. The paintings of Jan Dupas and 
Eugene Savage are examples of this style. The em- 
phasis is on two-dimensional pattern rather than on 
solidity. Local values, such as the black, white and 
grays of the costumes are predetermined arbitrarily 
in the interest of pattern. All modeling is kept sub- 
ordinate to the dark and light pattern, that is, the 
values within any shape are kept very close to the 
value of the enclosing pattern. The effect is poster- 
esque. This is the usual mural and poster technic. 
This technic, considered from the point of view of ex- 
pressive pattern or decorative design, has, in the 
opinion of many critics, reached its highest stage of 
development in the Near East and the Orient, prin- 
cipally in Persia, China and Japan. Many Occidental 
artists, notably Whistler and Matisse, have been in- 
fluenced by Oriental art. Perhaps the earliest and 
best known examples of the Eastern attitude reflected 
in European art are the Byzantine mosaics. 

The purpose of a pattern technic is often decora- 
tion. Certain Chinese landscape and religious paint- 
ings, and also some of the canvases of Cezanne, 
Davies, Picasso and others are exceptions. In these 
paintings, although the treatment is patternesque, 
and often highly decorative in effect, the intent pri- 
marily was not decoration but expression. The deco- 
rative quality is a by-product, and was not the main 
concern of the artist. 
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LOW MAJOR hEY 


The accompanying portrait sketch 
by Maitland Graves and the wood- 
cut by Paul Landacre are good ex- 
amples of this Low Major Key. 





“Forest Girl” by Paul Landacre 


Courtesy American Artists Group, Inc. 
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Number 1 in a series of articles on Container Design 
each discussing a major classification of this great indus- 
try and suggesting the opportunity it offers to America’s 
art teachers and young designers. Each article will outline 
experimental projects to be executed by the student. 


The Waves fholl in 


Interest and activities in the field of the professional 
arts and of art education develop in waves character- 
istic of other forms of human endeavor. 

Educational mediums should anticipate these waves 
and ride with them if they are to train the youth of 
today to cope with the career problems of tomorrow. 
Therefore it is the policy of ART INSTRUCTION to 
keep in touch with commerce in order to anticipate 
the needs of that great employer of art-trained youth. 

A few years ago there was a great wave of poster 
interest and naturally, poster education, to the exclu- 
sion of other less spectacular forms of advertising. 
Poster designing had attained dignity and perfection 
in the hands of good designers such as Falls, Triedler, 
Penfield, Hohlwein, and a score of others. Advertisers 
were attracting the best talent with generous fees. 

A few years later, layout developed from an 
insignificant ripple to a considerable wave of impor- 
tance in such hands as those of Walter Whitehead, 
the first visualizer. Layout, planning the advertising 
page, became a major subject in professional art 
schools which sensed the demand for 
graduates trained in this work. 

A veteran commercial designer 
looks back over the years, remember- 
ing those waves which reached their 
















| CONTAINER DESIGN 
MODERN RENAISSANCE] y, 


by William Longyear, Professional Designer 


Supervisor, Advertising and Package Design, Pratt Institute 


shores and broke, later to re-occur with new impetus 
and power. He sees the invention of the half-tone by 
Ives and its revolutionary influence on illustration; 
the development of color photography and color 
printing which have changed the character of the 
movie and magazine industries. He sees the incoming 
waves surging forward to change the character of 
tomorrow's industry and, as must follow, tomorrow’s 


- industrial art education. Moving in are great “seventh 


waves” of newspapers printed in color, and adver- 
tising in television. 

On the coast of today, break two great waves of 
opportunity of special interest to designers and to art 
educators. These we identify as Industrial Design and 
Packaging, somewhat allied. Their force has already 
changed the coast line of Commerce. Teachers and 
designers must recognize these typical incoming tides 
or be swept to oblivion. 

It is our purpose to capture and analyze the wave 
of Packaging more broadly known as Container De- 
sign. We shall open a new world of objectives and 
opportunity for the teacher and student. Like many of 
the best things in life, our subject is so familiar that 
we have overlooked its fascination and career value. 
From nursing bottle to mausoleum we live in a world 
of containers. First graders or graduates, all are 
equally interested in packages, their appearance, and 
their contents. Let us turn the force 
of this interest into the creation of 
new and better containers for the 
products of tomorrow. 


Every package has to 

be designed. The de- 

c signer is thus an im- 
isos portant link between 
: the producer and the 


consumer. 
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History and Development of Containers 


The container has a long, long history. Probably the 
first was a folded leaf to carry the berries, fish, and 
foodstuffs of primitive man. The American Indians 
used sections of hollow logs for the storage of grains; 
they wove baskets and covered frames with hides. 
The Egyptian tombs have yielded wondrous con- 
tainers in glass, decorated wood, and leather. The 
first thought of carrying dry or liquid goods called 
for a package in suitable materials. There have al- 
ways been package designers; and packages have 
always had to be redesigned to meet the needs of the 
times. 

Today we witness the greatest development of 
package design in history. This is based on reason. 
In the present century there has been a vast expan- 
sion of commerce and refinement of transportation. 
For instance, strawberries, once an early summer 
luxury, are shipped in refrigerated cars (packages) 
the year ‘round to the four corners of our country. 
Consequently, better containers have been demanded. 

Chemistry has given great impetus to this develop- 
ment with entirely new and improved materials such 
as cellophane, plastics, and metals. 

A higher standard of living calls for goods in sani- 
tary, handy containers. Many housewives are no 
longer willing to delve into the common cracker 
barrel or wooden box of prunes exposed to the dust 
of the corner grocery store. 

She wants the baby’s milk in modern containers 
with germ-proof caps, her cleaning powders in deco- 
rated dispenser cans, and she is willing to pay for the 
added convenience and eye-pleasure. 

High pressure advertising has instigated and pro- 
moted many new containers to keep pace with the 
wireless and printed appeal. 


These are a few of the mighty forces which today 
give us rose bushes in cartons, beer and motor oil in 
cans, bread in moisture-proof paper, and prunes in 
worm-proof foil packages. These forces have dressed 
up many homely packages so that today they have a 
decorative as well as a practical value. 
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Opportunity for Designers 


For every package there must be a design. The manu- 
facturer has realized that one trained in color, typog- 
raphy and the principles of design may contribute 
much to package appearance. This has opened great 
opportunity to the art-trained person, man or woman. 

Leading practical art schools of the country which 
offered package design courses several years ago have 
placed scores of graduates in the field. Industry has 
eagerly co-operated with these institutions, realizing 
that practical designers make better packages and 
that better packages create a larger volume of sales. 


What is a Container? 


The meaning of the word container is obvious and 
may include anything from a pill box to a house. Our 
present interest will be limited to containers designed 
for commerce. There are many types of packages. 
Each classification represents a huge industry em- 
ploying thousands of men. The bag, oldest of all con- 
tainers, is typical. Not so many years ago the common 
paper bag was a luxury. Country storekeepers rolled 
their own, cornucopias from sheets of paper, made 
at the moment of sale. The bag of today is a container 
of wondrous variety in foils, cellophane, and a hun- 
dred other materials. Consider for a moment the 
various papers used in bag making. They are mois- 
ture-proof, odor-proof, transparent, decorated, and 
have many other practical features. What is true 
of the bag industry is likewise true of packages in 
metal, paper, wood, glass, plastics, cloth, fiber, and 
leather. Each is a vast and varied industry under the 
single banner of packaging. 

Let us now take up our first project in package 
designing. 


A Project 
DESIGNING A COFFEE BAG 


The paper bag is one of the most economical and 
most widely used of all packages. In 1935 one of our 
largest coffee distributors changed from a can to a 


Continued on page 20 
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SOURCES OF DESIGN IDEAS 
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SOURCE OF PRODUCT 
Design idea came from source of product, 
suggests character of country from which 
it came. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Frequently the method of transporting the 
product gives the package designer his cue. 
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RAW MATERIAL 


Here the character of the plant from which 
the product is derived gives the designer 
his motive. 
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USE OF PRODUCT 
The use of the product is a very common 


motive for the pictorial treatment of pack- 
ages. 
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CONTAINER DESIGN continued from page 18 


bag, thereby saving the consumer several cents per 
pound. 


The advantages of paper bags are as follows. 
They are economical 

They protect their contents 
They identify their products 


They serve as a unit of measure 


"Pe SP 


They serve as protecting liners for car- 
tons 


o> 


They make good store display 


7. They are practical for shipping many 
products 


Procedure 


1. Secure a number of one-pound automatic-shape 
paper bags, or make your own. See page 21. 


2. Make sketches either on layout pad or directly on 
folded, flat bags. 


3. Design must occupy approximately lower two- 
thirds of bag; upper third folds back. 


4. Design must be economical in color and reproduc- 
tion.* 


5. Use designers check list while designing. 


- Design motifs and color may suggest source, har- 
vest, transportation, tradition or use of product 
(see illustration). 


7. Make final design on a bag, fill same with the 
product or a substitute in order to make finished 
job look like actual purchased package. 


8. When a number of designs have been completed, 


arrange same in rows for discussion and compari- 
son. 








THE STUDENT’S APPROACH 
TO A PACKAGING PROBLEM 


Retain as a check list to use when designing packages 
Considerations 

1. THE PRODUCT, ITS CHARACTER 
Dry or liquid 
Practical or novel 
How packed, how shipped, how 
used 

2. THE MATERIALS MOST SUITABLE 


For protection 
For dealer handling 
For sales appeal 
For dispensing 
For cost allowance 
3. THE PACKAGE APPEARANCE 


Most suitable size and shape for 
packer, dealer, consumer 


Most suitable color for sales appeal 
and expression of product's char- 
acter 

Most legible lettering to capture, 
hold and explain 


Most appealing illustration to ex- 
plain and decorate 


All of the above RESULTING IN a simple, force- 
ful, appealing package expressing the character 
of the product, thus creating sales and re-sales. 











*The most economical method of reproduction is line engrav- 
ing. This process is fully explained by “Your Friend the En- 
graver” in our June number, page 12. The fewer colors speci- 
fied for a job, the less expensive. Two flat colors will give 
surprisingly good effects. The beginner is likely to secure the 
best results if he thus limits himself. 








COFFEE BAGS DESIGNED BY THE UNION BAG AND PAPER CORPORATION 
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The Layout Pad, fissue sheels all sizes 
lo fullnewspaper Gx 
sheet. Used by 
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Strips of paper 


Two flat colors or tones 
plus color of paper 





Learn faclk about ths product before 
dssignmg its container. From these facts 
tdeas will sprout. Libraries contain books 


On Sources, processing 
and uses of all com- 
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in a series of shop talks by various well-known 

print makers. Lewis will continue his discussion 
of wood engraving methods in the November number. 
After that, Ernest W. Watson will tell how he makes 
his color prints. Treva Wheete of Tulsa will add 
other pointers to this color print business. Stow Wen- 
genroth will have something important to say about 
lithography. Etching to follow, of course (author to 
be announced later), and a new method of monoty p- 
ing, by William S. Rice. Altogether a treat for those 
who love the smell of printers’ ink. 


T= article by Allen Lewis starts the ball rolling 


TOOLS FOR WOOD AND LINOLEUM 


The tools for cutting both linoleum and wood can be 
very inexpensive. My first linoleum was cut in 1914 
with a piece of an umbrella rib mounted in a cork. 
This metal is very hard but, properly tempered, 
makes a very good tool for the purpose. To temper, 
take a section of rib about four inches long. The cut- 
ting end should be cleaned of any discoloration to 
the shining metal. This end should then be moved 
back and forth over a candle or other flame, until 
it becomes a light straw color, stop, stick it into oil 
or wax to cool it. 


For the cork handle, take a large flat cork, two or 
more inches in diameter. Cut a groove part way, 
the rougher the better, as in fig. 1. In this, place the 
rib, jab in to hold securely in place. A piece of paper, 
A, is slipped over the point and brought up and 
held close to the cork with thumb tacks. For holding 
the tool in place I have used sealing wax, chasers 
cement or, best of all, savagrand, found in hardware 
stores. This is like plaster of Paris but much harder. 
Fill the groove with this and let harden for a day 
before using the tool. Plastic wood should also be 
good but I have not tried it for this purpose. 

Now shape the tool to fit the palm, roughly at first 
with a knife. Then smooth with sandpaper or a file. 
This will look something like fig. 2. 


To sharpen, first shape the end, as in fig. 3, on a 
stone or wheel. It is better to have it slant backward 
than forward as in fig. 4. This does not make as much 
difference in cutting linoleum as it does in cutting 
across the grain in plank side wood. In fig. 3, the tool 
will hold the grain down, while it is being cut, and 
in fig. 4 the tool will plough up the grain with ragged 
sides. 


To sharpen our tool, swing 








ALLEN LEWIS discusses 


the Technic of Engraving 


First in a Series of How-to-do-it Articles on 
Print Making in the Various Graphic Processes 
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from side to side as shown in 
fig. 5, using, preferably, an Ar- 
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Woodcuts by Allen Lewis 
for JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD 


Yale University Press 


kansas oil stone and kerosene. If held near the angle 
indicated in the drawing, or other angle, always 
sharpen at same angle. A tool sharpened with a short 
bevel as in fig. 6 is apt to cause bad slips. The proper 
end should look like fig. 7. What I have said above 
applies to all gouges used in cutting plank side wood. 

Better tools for wood are the wood carving tools. 
These are too long as bought, so shorten by filing a 
notch at the two sides of the shank, AA in fig. 8, and 
break the shank off. This tool is then mounted in a 
cork handle (as previously described), the guard B 
giving an added anchorage in the cement. The wood 
carving tools are V and U shaped. A full U is best. 
If too flat it will not cut deeply enough. For clean- 
ing out large spaces, however, a broad nearly flat 
gouge is best. The V shaped tool is harder to sharpen 
than the U; and one reason is, in all tools I have 
seen, the inside is rounded at the bottom as in fig. 9. 
The only way is to make the bottom sharp on the in- 
side—a very difficult job—or to round off the bottom 
as in fig. 10. Fig. 11 shows how this part extends out 
when not rounded off. Buying different shaped V 
stones to sharpen the inside of wood carving tools is, 
I think, a waste of money. In place, take a piece of 
fine-grained wood and run the tool along the grain, 
as A fig. 12. Also upside down, as at B. This will 
serve as a strop, keep the tool in condition and re- 
move feather edges. 

Wood carving tools can be used for end-grain wood, 
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but the solid tool made for this purpose is stronger 
and better. The cuts from “Journeys to Bagdad” 
were engraved with some discarded crochet hooks, 
and pieces of a bicycle spoke I picked up on the 
street. These tools were also mounted in cork handles. 
The cutting end was ground in a slant as shown at 
A, fig. 13. | managed to make smaller tools by grind- 
ing the circumference smaller. These tools do easily 
what the lozenge or tint tools do with difficulty. For 
example, cuts like those at A and B, fig. 14, are cut 
out with one stroke of the graver. The tool goes down 
into the wood where it is wide and comes up where 
it is narrow. To get into a sharp corner the tool is 
turned sideways. The lines at A were cut with the 
same converted crochet hook I used years ago. Tools 
like these cannot be bought. The nearest is the so- 
called round graver which is shown at B fig. 13, and 
is used where lines have to be of a certain width, as 
in lettering. | buy these tools and reshape the bottom 
(rounder) as at C. I also cut away a portion of the 
metal on an emery wheel, as at f. This makes it 
easier to sharpen. Have a glass of water handy when 
using the emery wheel and pass the tool frequently 
from wheel to water to prevent overheating. 

To prevent the tendency of the graver digging into 
the wood but not coming up, we grind what is called 
the “set,” as at D, fig. 13. This sketch D shows the 
tip of the tool C (side view) considerably enlarged. 
The “set” referred to is a slight beveling of the tool 
from its bottom edge upward as indicated at the 
point g. This is much exaggerated to show the idea. 
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A very slight raise will do the trick but do not over- 
do it. 

Lozenge and tint tools are useful where the lines 
are not spread out and varied. They are good for 
parallel lines as at C and D, fig. 14. There are lining 
tools which cut a number of parallel lines at once, 
as at E. I find this useful in going over lines to grey 
them but it has to be used with caution, because of 


the mechanical effect. This has been overcome at 
F and G by cross-hatching. 


DRAWING ON BLOCK 


There are two ways, on end-grain, of getting the 
drawing on the block: by drawing it direct, and by 
photography.” The advantage of the second is, the 
lines do not rub off and the drawing may be made 
any size and reduced by the camera to the size of the 
block. There is nothing more bewildering than losing 
your drawing when the engraving is only half fin- 
ished. I gave up this photographic method years ago 
when it became difficult to get the blocks coated. Now 
I am told the last man to do this work, in New York, 
has gone out of business. By drawing in waterproof 
ink directly on the wood without any surface coating, 
the lines will not rub off. Mistakes in drawing may be 
corrected when engraving. 

So that I can see my drawing, and also the quality 
of each engraved line, I rub a coat of Milori blue over 
the drawing on the block. Milori blue is a very in- 
tense, transparent printing ink; a little will go a great 
way. If the wood is hard boxwood, I use the ink pure 
and spread just a little with much rubbing with a 
cloth. On more open maple I dilute the ink with 
turpentine. 

Putting a drawing on linoleum is easily accom- 





*In this method the surface of the wood block is coated with a 

sensitized emulsion. The original drawing is photographed and 
a print from the negative made directly on the sensitive face 
of the block. 
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plished with pen, or brush and ink. Even the water- 
proof inks rub off with a wet cloth, if one wishes to 
make corrections. 

A very good way to get the drawing upon long- 
grained wood, is to make the drawing with water- 
proof ink on thin paper. Now cover the face of the 
block with strong glue, LePage’s glue is good. 
Dampen your paper and spread out flat on a piece of 
glass. If you wish the engraving to come out unre- 
versed, see that your paper is transparent, and put the 
drawing face up on the glass. Now turn the glass— 
the dampness should hold the paper to the glass— 
and press it down upon the block. Any wrinkles may 
be smoothed out under another sheet of paper. When 
the glue is dry the gouges will cut through the paper 
without trouble; in fact the paper helps hold the 
grain of the wood so there is less breaking of the 
lines. 

It is very comforting to know how to correct mis- 
takes. A slip of the gouge going with the grain can 
be glued back in place again. If the slip is across the 
grain, a piece going with the grain cut with the same 
tool from another block can be glued in. Large or 
small places may be filled with plastic wood, or sava- 
grand if there is nothing to be recut. Make the patch 
higher than the surface and when dry, smooth down 
with fine emery paper held flat under a piece of 
wood. 

Linoleum has the advantage that large sections 
may be renewed by cutting out the offending part, 
inlaying a new piece, and filling the crack between 
with plastic wood or savagrand. I buy my linoleum 
battleship thickness at department stores and tack it 
in place on laminated wood. If the cut is not to be 
printed with type it is not necessary to be type high. 

The way to get the most from linoleum is to print 
on smooth paper, using just enough pressure. Its 
rather rough grain may be taken advantage of, but 
where it is necessary to print solid, the granular sur- 
face may be smoothed down with emery paper held 
flat under a block of wood. If this is not flat enough 
the surface may be lightly shellacked. 

Repairing or making changes in end-grain wood is 
always possible. Any part of the block may be re- 
moved and another block glued in place. Small 
changes are taken care of by boring a hole, large 
enough to cover the change, and then driving a round 
peg, of the same wood, into the hole; then cutting 
off and scraping the peg to block level. Savagrand 
may be used where the surface is not to be re- 
engraved. 

Because of tediousness in cutting out large areas a 
great many bad slips may occur. In fig. 16 the space 
bounded by the outer line A, we will say, is to be 
cut out. First outline the space with a fine graver such 
as A or B fig. 15. Then take a “scorper,” that is, a 
large round graver in shape of C fig. 13 and cut a 
groove back from this line as B fig. 16. The wood 
left between these two lines (C) will act as a protec- 
tion against slips, and injury from the under side of 
the graver. Now with the same round scorper, slanted 
so it cuts the side of the groove, begin at D and cut 
toward the center with a concave, curved motion as 
indicated by the lines. When you reach about the 
center, start from the other side E. Then at F, H, G, 
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and so on. Do not try to hurry after this space has 
been cleaned up, cut back carefully to the first en- 
graved line A in a similar manner. 

When spaces to be cut out are quite large, I have 
used a half-inch gouge and a hammer holding the 
block against a back stop. The safest and easiest way, 
and that followed by most engravers, is to engrave a 
line about the space and have it routed out by 
a wood-block dealer or an engraving shop. I have 
a small electric router which clears out spaces in a 
hurry. The trouble there is the expense. A router 
costs around $45. Howard McCormic made his from 
a vacuum sweeper motor. 

There are two ways of holding a graver. In fig. 17 
the hold is by the palm and fingers; in fig. 18 
mostly by the fingers. One can put more force back 
of fig. 17, but for fine lines there is more subtle con- 
trol in fig. 18. The side of the thumb is used to ob- 
tain a purchase on the block while the graver slides 
along its front. 

The length of the tool is, in a measure, a matter of 
habit. I prefer one that extends but a slight way 
beyond my thumb as in fig. 17, but I can work with 
a very short tool. A book makes a very good engrav- 
ing pad. Some elevation is necessary to keep the left 
hand out of the way of possible slips; also to help 
turn the block when cutting around curves. Fig. 19 
shows a regular engraver’s pad, such as can be pur- 
chased at big stores which sell tools. 
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Technical Hints 
from Artists’ Studios 


Stipple - Spatter + Spray 
(Sixth in a Series on Technics) 


by ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


No claim can be made that the means and methods 
here described are new, but their increased use dur- 
ing the last few years is enough to warrant their in- 
clusion in this series. Furthermore, no end of new 
applications are being discovered constantly. 

STIPPLE When we draw with dots (especially if 
juxtaposed to form tone) rather than with lines or in 
mass, we say we are working “with (or in) stipple.” 
We describe the process as “stippling” and call the re- 
sults “stipple” or “stippling.” The meaning of the 
word is sometimes extended to include any work 
which gives a broken or dotted impression. 

Stippling can be done with almost any drawing in- 
strument. Sketch 1 shows a few of these, while Sketch 

offers typical tones. In the first, the paper was 
dotted repeatedly with the pen. Such dots can be 
made in a hit-or-miss formation or arranged system- 
atically. The second tone was produced with a 
pointed brush. Obviously, dots can be coarse or fine, 
and the tones light or dark according to the dot size 
and proximity. 

Quicker effects can be secured by working with an 
old brush with hairs which tend to separate so as to 
form a number of dots with each contact. Bristle 
brushes are also good. Results obtained with such 
tools depend somewhat on chance, being subject io 
less control than the slower types. 

Sponge stippling is quick and easy though it is 
something of a knack. One commonly dips his sponge 
into ink or paint and pats it repeatedly onto the 
paper, having first tried it on a practice sheet. The 
sponge is well suited to large areas, but usually re- 
quires the employment of masks such as are de- 
scribed in our coming descriptions of spatter. 

Sketch 3 shows an application of stipple, produced 
carefully in pen, contrasted with line work. 

The production of stipple of the types so far de- 
scribed is often so slow (with the exception of the 
sponge work) that artists seek quicker means. Sketch 
4 hints at a number of these. In the first, a graphite 
crayon was dragged sidewise over rough paper. In the 
second, a wax pencil was used on rough board having 
a stipple-like surface. The third explains itself (or 
see August issue). In the fourth, tracing paper was 
laid over a rough book cover, and a wax pencil 
rubbed vigorously over it. This trick is used on many 
drawings of clothing, ete., where fabrics are involved. 
Seratch boards printed in stipple are also available: 
see April issue. Where the stipple is not wanted it is 
cut or scratched away. 

In commercial work, the stipple is sometimes al- 
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lowed to extend beyond the wanted boundaries; then 
the excess is painted out with opaque white. 


These stippled effects are to quite an extent sub- 
ject to the control of the artist—he creates them. 
But if reproduction is involved, and he wishes to 
save his own time, he can ask the engraver to fill any 
given area with a Ben Day tint of his own selection. 
Pattern books are available from which he can 
choose. Many such tints are in stipple; see Sketch 5. 
The drawings to this point, incidentally, were repro- 
duced by line engraving. 


All the stipple in our present illustrations was 
done in actual black (ink) on white (paper). It may, 
however, be in gray, white (on gray or black), or 
color. In short, its applications are innumerable. 


SPATTER While stipple offers advantages for some 
purposes, on the whole it is needlessly slow. When 
greater speed is essential, spatter often comes into 
play. 

There are many ways in which ink or paint can be 
spattered onto a drawing. Sketch 6 shows two of 
these. In the first, the dipped brush is held inverted 
and the bristles are snapped with a match so they 
throw tiny particles of pigment onto the paper. In 
the second, the dipped brush is rubbed over a piece 
of wire screening. Spatter can be black on white, 
white on black (see Sketch 7), or in gray or color. 

Obviously the artist must employ some means of 
protecting certain areas of the drawing from the 
spatter. Often the areas to be protected are painted 
with a thick coating of rubber cement: when the 
spatter work is completed, the cement is rolled away 
with the fingers. A more common method is to make 
a paper mask or “frisket.” Heavy tracing paper is 
fastened with rubber cement to cover the entire draw- 
ing. Then the various areas to be spattered are out- 
lined with a razor blade (see Sketch 8), the paper 
in those areas is stripped off and the cement rolled 
away. Sometimes the background is masked and the 
object spattered; again, the opposite is done. See 
Sketch 9. Often the process is repeated several times. 


SPRAY Spray offers another means of applying pig- 
ment to drawings or paintings. Whether one employs 
the cheapest atomizers such as are used for fixatif, or 
turns to more expensive sprayers, including the pro- 
fessional air brush (to be described later), he has a 
means of building tone very rapidly, once the protec- 
tive work has been done. This protection is the same 
for spray as for spatter. Sketch 10, incidentally, shows 
two cheap types of sprayers. 

Before trying all these various methods, I suggest 
you collect different examples and compare them so 
as to realize more fully some of the possibilities. Our 
delightful frontispiece, by Eva W. Auld, gives a 
splendid example of the use of stipple in conjunc- 
tion with color: this is the painstaking sort. My own 
dry brush drawings on page 9 of the August issue de- 
pend on stipple effects in ink, while in the June issue 
Ernest Watson’s frontispiece, some of the drawings 
on page 13, several of Logan’s woodcuts, Kent’s draw- 
ings on pages 30 and 31, etc., offer typical applica- 
tions. In short, it is hard to avoid finding many ex- 
amples of one form or another of this general class 
of work. 
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The Study of PROPORTION 


Is our face red! 


Well it’s resumed its normal complexion by this time 
—but you should have seen it at 5:35 p.m. on August 
14th. That is the exact moment, when, going over our 
advance copy of September Art Instruction, we dis- 
covered that we had left our readers suspended in 
mid-air at the bottom of page 20. You may wonder, 
patient (we hope) reader, how we could actually lose 
a whole column of runover like that; your wonder is 
nothing compared with ours. When we discovered 
what we nad done, we turned the editorial offices up- 
side down to find the missing column. We found it 
and you'll find it, printed below. Now you'll have to 
turn back to page 20 of the September number to get 
your bearings before this column means a thing. 


Editor 


Those shown in figs. 12 
and 13 are less likely to suggest themselves to the be- 
ginner unless he is actually using a measuring glass. 
The student who fails to employ this device at the 
outset is making a vital omission. If he inspects the 
object through the glass square he is certain to find 
important measurements which would otherwise 
escape his notice. Just how long the glass should be 
used depends upon the progress of the student. The 
sooner it becomes unnecessary the better. As an exer- 
cise he should make as many measurements of a given 
subject as practical. Let him look for additional 
measurements of the church; there are several others. 

Two distinct methods of measuring with the square 
have been suggested. One employs the square on a 
real or imaginary glass plane at right angles to the 
direction of sight (figs. 10, 11, 12, 13), the other uses 
the square in perspective (the cube) as in fig. 9. 
Which is better? Some may prefer one, some another. 
But the draftsman who can employ both is likely to 
draw with greater facility and accuracy. The char- 
acter of the subject itself will suggest the method of 
measurement to be employed. Both systems should 
lead to the same result. That means, of course, that 
measurements made by one system can be checked 
by the alternate system. The beginner will find the 
method illustrated at the bottom of the plate (the 
square) easier to manage, especially if he employs 
the glass. Indeed the other system (the cube) is likely 
to seem too advanced until he has had much training 
in drawing. The ability to judge the foreshortened 
square is the possession only of those who are quite 
expert draftsmen. To cultivate this critical judgment 
and be able to employ it, the student must learn to 
draw the cube in every conceivable position. He 
should have a good model of the cube in his room 
and from it make hundreds of rapid sketches until 
he “knows his cubes.” With the growth of skill to 
draw will come the ability to visualize this unit of 


measure and to apply it in measuring foreshortened 
surfaces. 
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Sixth in the Series “Let's Go Sketching’ 


by ERNEST W. WATSON 


It has been said that both systems of measurements 
lead to the same result. That statement needs some 
qualification. Our experiments in figs. 6, 7, 8 and 9 
indicate that the facade of the church is not a square; 
it is a square with a little less than a third of a square 
added to its width. But in fig. 10 the facade nearly 
fills the square measure. This may fool a beginner 
but even the most elementary knowledge of perspec- 
tive accounts for the situation. Yet while the device 
illustrated in fig. 10 gives the artist valuable aid in 
making his sketch of the building, it does not inform 
him of its proportion. But these measurements, set 
down on paper, furnish him a sort of diagram or pat- 
tern into which vital parts of the object accommo- 
date themselves. It is evident that dependence upon 
such a mechanical means would restrict the growth 
of drawing skill. Is not the cube the natural and the 
more direct method of measuring objects with fore- 


€ 
. 


shortened surfaces? 


* 


A Final Word on 
the Square as a Unit of Measure 


Those who have followed the previous articles on 
this subject in the August and September numbers 
will need little explanation of the two plates on 
pages 30 and 31 of this number. 

The drawings present no new procedures; they 
demonstrate more extensive applications of the meth- 
od already described. To one who has not accustomed 
himself to this system of finding proportion, these 
measurements may seem difficult. But once he be- 
comes “square conscious” the student will be sur- 
prised to find how persistently squares of vari- 
ous sizes lay themselves in a most helpful manner 
over the object he is sketching. To acquire this 
square-mindedness demands considerable effort and 
practice, to be sure; but once possessed, it is an ever 
present help in time of need. 

In memory drawing the use of this square measure 
will be found especially valuable, for organized ob- 
servation is the very basis of memorizing. There may 
be a few rare souls so highly sensitized that objects 
photograph themselves upon their brains without 
mechanical organization, but most-of us must make 
use of association. It is natural to measure by com- 
paring the object with some type form. 

Any geometric form can serve as the unit of meas- 
ure. Indeed the circle and the equilateral triangle are 
often used. Since the square gives the comparison of 
width to length, it has an almost universal applica- 
tion. 

The next article in this series will deal with reflec- 
tions. 
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“Dlus est en yous” 


ANONYMOUS 


This inspiring article was written by a good 
friend of ART INSTRUCTION upon his return 
from a trip abroad. Although graciously per- 
mitting us to put his words in print, he pre- 
fers to remain anonymous. 


We can think of no more stirring message to art 
students, at the beginning of the school year, 
than this challenge from the Old World. 
N THE lovely city of Bruges there stands an old 
5 castle. Anciently it was the castle of the Lords 
of the Gruut Huus of Bruges. Over its beautiful 
door there is a knight on horseback, set in a niche, 
for all to see. And underneath there are these four 
words: 
“plus est en uous” 


You go up the steps and pass through the doorway 
into the hall of the castle. Before you there is a 
carved balcony and a glorious staircase. And above 
the balcony again you see these four words: 


“ulus est en vous” 
As you look about you, at this picture and at that; 
at this suit of armor; at that great sword; at this 
display of wonderful lace; as your eyes travel from 
one beauty to another: in red, in gold, in blue, in 
green, these words repeat themselves, above, below: 


“plus est en vous” 


And their meaning at last becomes clear to you, and 
a thrill comes over you. Surely the dead Lords of the 
Gruut Huus are speaking to you: 


“ulus est en uous” 
Their ghostly voices seem faintly to whisper it—on 
gloomy cramped stairway, from groining, from beam! 
Up, up you go. And now you stand in the topmost 
tower—and there amidst the old time-worn relics of 
their age, the Lords of the Gruut Huus repeat their 
stirring cry: 





“‘olius est en vous” 
No eye can now roam in their castle without catch- 
ing the words. They ring from every rafter, enforcing 
the great lesson of their experience and wisdom: 
“ulus est en uous” 
And every fighting heart must stir in answer. What 
a message in four simple words: 
“plus est en uous” 
No searching after hidden meanings. No indirection. 
> so) 
But as sharp and as clear as the call of a bell; as 
spurring to action as a tocsin: 
“plus est en vous” 
Consider these words; this is their meaning in English: 
“There is MORE in YOU” 


No room for pessimistic doubt; no room for soul- 
destroying fears; no room for weakness: 


“plus est en vous” 
Up and at your work. The past is dead. 
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Main Portal of the Castle of the Lords of the Gruut Huus, 
Bruges 


“There is MORE in YOU” 


All your better future lies before you: 
“ulus est en nous” 


You must go ahead. You must hammer away, reach- 
ing deep into your being for the will to win: 


“‘olus est en nous” 


So it swells, this undying war-cry from out the past, 
always, always, day and night: 
“There is MORE in YOU” 


Indeed, the most is in you. We ARE masters of our 
fate. It is weakness to pretend we are not. The fault 
there is is in ourselves. What a tonic these four 
words from the Old World. Not to be passed by— 
if we are earnest, whole-souled workers in our busi- 
ness. There is more fruitful effort to come through 
our belief in this. There is more in each of us than 
we have ever brought to bear. 
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The Study of PROPORTION 
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as a Une of measure 
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“SQUARE” ANALYSIS 


IN SKETCHING FROM MEMORY 
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AWORD ABOUT 
MEMORY SKETCHING 


Successful memory sketching demands accurate observation. 
That means ORGANIZEDobservatior. The object requires a simple 
geometric framework to Carry its essentral proportions tn 
the memory. The square furnishes the necessary measure. 

in the analysis sketches the important relatconships. 
are shown inthe order in which they were observed. 


To carry diagrams suchas 4 @bove) and 3 (below) for a con- 
Stderable time in the memoru seems at first a difftcult fea€ ;~ 
and —like most things worth doing— ts the reward of patient 
practice. Certainly , one who asptres fo ability tn sketchin 


Should consider memory Sketching an indispensable part of 
his traineng. 
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Uc KOH-I-NOOR Sheth ook: 








Be ON THE Lookout for things you like to 
sketch. Don’t wait for that sketching tour — 
start now. Photographs are, perhaps, not as 
good as models, but they afford wonderful practice — 
and the big idea is that sketching the things around us 
is lots better than not sketching at all. 

Try different mediums. In the above drawing, I used 
Koh-I-Noor “Sanguine”. I find its rich color and smooth 
texture especially satislying for portrait and figure work. 
A paper with medium tooth is best, though the size ol 
the drawing should somewhat determine your choice 
of surface. 























The photograph from which I sketched this drawing 
was quite small, so | allowed myself considerable leeway 
with the wrinkles and other details. In general, ] made 
as accurate a copy as possible, believing it is better to do 
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this than to make those “free” studies which are not 
studies at all. 


After the outline had been transferred to the final paper, 
I determined to cut around the profile with my darkest 
tones, thus giving me a gauge for the other values. Next, 
I did all the careful work on the eyes, nose, etc., and 
then cut loo«e on the hat and the rest of the background 
where less care was needed. It’s a good idea to remove 
any “mental hazard” first, and [et the work progress 


more freely. ‘ 
fuean Wicheh 


“Sanguine” is now in popular favor and can be supplied in pencil form 
No. 186, yu,” square sticks, No. 208 in 3 de grees of hardness and also 
in 742” diameter leads No. 2620, to fit holders No. 48 and No. 4082 
Very pleasing results may be obtained by the use of No. 350 “Negro” 
penc il in combination with “Sanguine.” We shall be glad to furnish you 
more complete information on these materials if you will write us and 
mention this magazine. 


This is the second of a series of drawings and sugges- 
tions by Mr. Michele. Others will follow from time to time. 
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ARTHUR’S 
ROUND TABLE 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT 


* CONDUCTED BY ARTHUR L. GUPTILL ” 


A Day-By-Day Letter from Maine 


Dear Tablers: 


Well Sir, when co-editor Watson tried to be funny in the 
July issue by showing a picture, captioned as representing me 
chasing butterflies in Maine, and another purporting to repre- 
sent him a swelterin’ in the heat of old New York (when the 
truth was that we were both at our desks every day!) I didn’t 
say much, but Oh Boy, did I do some thinking . . . and last 
week when it was so torrid in the big city that the elevators in 
the tall buildings expanded until they stuck tight in their shafts, 
and the typewriter keys were so hot they burned holes through 
the paper, I staggered into Watson’s sanctum and said, sez I, “I 
don’t like hot weather, pardner, and I know where it’s cool, 
and I’m jumping into old Methuselah this noon and driving 
down to Maine, and one of us better stay here!!” So I slammed 
his office door (from the outside, with him within), slammed 
my own office door from the outside (with me without), packed 
my brief case for a brief trip, slithered from the building, 
joined my sister-in-law and my wife-in-law, headed up the 
west side overhead drive and extensions to Yonkers, perspired 
up the Saw Mill River Road (passed some of my own house 
lots which I’ve paid for twice, at least, in taxes and assess- 
ments), sweat up the Bronx River Parkway, ditto up the East- 
ern States Parkway to Fishkill, and almost burned up Route 
9 to Troy. Dinner near Schaghiticoke (which I can neither 
spell nor pronounce) and on up to sis-in-law’s at Greenwich. 
And to bed, still sizzling. 

Saturday, Aug. 2lst. Up this morning and found it hot as 
ever. And into old Methuselah again, having changed the trio 
to a quartette by adding the brother-in-law. And on to Benning- 
ton, Vt. (after passing the Bennington battlefield, which isn’t 
in Bennington at all!). Waffles and genuwine maple syrup in 
the Green mountings. Hot. And to Brattleboro; hot. And 
Keene; still hot. And Concord, N. H.; no cooler. And 
Rochester and then—hurrah! . . . the Maine line, and we slip 
across to Sanford with a nice cooling thunder shower! It’s 
sure a funny thing, but Maine almost never fails me. As a 
matter of fact they say that the minute you cross the border 
you can tell the difference in the air. I made that remark to a 
friend once just as we reached Maine, in his car, and almost 
instantly he had a flat. And made nasty remarks about the 
“difference in air,” hinting ] should pump up his tire. 

Next, on to Gorham, Maine, to my old family homestead. 
Walked around the place to see if there was any bronze tablet 
on it yet to mark it as my birthplace, but no, sir, it’s only the 
bills and things which make me know it’s mine. I sometimes 
feel like the fellow who named his house “The Pelican” be- 
cause its bill was so large. 

Sunday, Aug. 22nd. Off in Methuselah for an early drive 
. . . Portland, Fort Williams, Cape Elizabeth, Prout’s Neck, 
Old Orchard Beach, Biddeford Pool, Goose Rocks and finally 
to quaint Cape Porpoise with its lobstering, etc. ... There a 
real honest-to-goodness shore dinner with all the fixings, pre- 
pared only as they can do it in Maine—lobster stew, steamed 
clams (and what clams!), boiled lobsters (a pound and a half 
each), potato chips, fried clams, pie, coffee, etc. . . , then back 
to Gorham via Kennebunk to have a happy reunion with 
other relatives from New York State. 

Monday, Aug. 23rd. A good night’s sleep, lulled by the 
whispering pines, and up with that isn’t-life-worth-living? feel- 
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Mr. M. D. Georgeson of Des Moines, Iowa, sends 
us this graphic expression of his delight 
in ART INSTRUCTION 


ing. After studying the progress of the shingling of the barn 
(no, wise-guy, they did not shingle off onto the fog) we all 
started with old Methuselah as a jaunty automotive companion 
along the coast out towards the open ocean to Gurnet. and 
Orr’s Island (scene of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island”) and the length of Bailey’s Island—way out to 
sea. What a place for lobstermen and fisher-folk—quaint litile 
shacks perched on the rocks—motor boats put-putting—sail, 
boats tacking—salt fish, nets, lobster-buoys, ete., in the sun. 

As we sat lazily on the rocks, the girls gathering bayberry 
to take back home, along came a youngster with a baby sea 
gull which he was training—not yet big enough to fly but 
toddling awkwardly along ... he (the boy) showed us how to 
lift up sea-weed and catch live crabs beneath it . . . how that 
gull would gobble ’em down, shells and all! Well-nigh un- 
believable . . . when we last saw them they were shuffling, 
boy and gull, down a narrow path, the gull occasionally 
squawking protest to the boy’s gentle kicks and repeated de- 
mands to “git-a-goin.” 

Porpoises sporting outside reminded us of tales of sea- 
serpents ... a lobsterman rowed along, standing, pausing now 
and then to lower another lobster pot to the bottom ... a 
“mackerel gull” repeatedly dropped into the water, bullet-like, 
from fifty feet or so above (after small fish) ... a fishing 
boat came in, surrounded by many screaming gulls . .. we 
bought salt pollock—whole fish at 8 cents a pound, 

Tuesday, Aug. 24th. What a glorious day! While the others 
pitch their horse shoes, try their skill at croquet, darts, etc., 
I get busy at the typewriter to make this ready for the last 
mail. How distant New York seems, and how far behind us 
the heat and humidity of a few days ago! What a different 
world from our customary one! 
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A Drawing Table 
you can make in your 











A subscriber who made this 
modern-looking drawing table 
generously sends us the follow- 


0) wn shop ing description of its construc- 


tion 


“This table is made almost entirely of 
drawing boards 23 x 31 inches. The 
pedestal (containing the drawers) re- 
quires five boards, one for each side, 
one-half each for top and bottom and 
one-half for the back. The bottoms of the 
drawers are also made of drawing boards 
ripped lengthwise. The sides of the 
drawers are made from %-inch white- 
wood boards and the fronts of 34-inch 
white-wood. The drawer pulls are white- 
wood blocks hollowed underneath and 
screwed on from the inside of the 
drawers. The pedestal is raised from the 
floor by a 2-inch base, smaller than the 
pedestal, which overhangs 2 inches all 
around. 

“The table part, made of three boards, 
is adjustable, being hinged on the front 
edge. Thus the top can be used flat as 
shown in the picture or tipped at any 


Continued on page 36 
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50 University Avenue 


Think First of the Library 


WHEN YOU NEED INFORMATION OF ANY KIND 


Whatever your interests, 


the library can furnish something well 
worth while if you will only ask for it. 


There are two interesting things to re- 
member when information is needed upon 
any subject: 


First:—all knowledge finds its way 
into print rapidly in newspapers, maga- 
zines and books, and 


Second:—as fast as knowledge finds 
its way into print, it is catalogued and in- 
dexed so that it may be located easily. 


Therefore, you need have no hesitancy 
in asking any librarian for information 
upon any subject. 


Among the many catalogues and in- 
dexes to be found in libraries, those de- 
scribed here will be found especially 
useful to all who are engaged in artistic 
pursuits, 


A descriptive circular of either or both of these services will be mailed upon request of 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY New York City 


COSTUME INDEX 


The Costume Index points the way to 
illustrations of costumes and accessories in 
nearly all countries for all periods as well 
as those worn by individuals engaged in 
various occupations. 


It is an index to plates and illustra- 
tions with text, of costumes in 615 notable 
books contained in 942 volumes. 


ART INDEX 
Published quarterly, the Art Index is 


a consolidated subject index to the con- 
tents of a large group of magazines per- 
taining to painting, sculpture, engraving, 
graphic arts, ceramics, decoration and 
ornament. 


Consult the Art Index regularly for 
the latest information upon any branch of 
artistic endeavor in which you may be in- 
terested. 
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THE 


ART DIGEST 


IS AMERICA’S MOST QUOTED 
ART PERIODICAL 





tT NOVEMBER 


1936 
25 CENTS 


T DIGES 


THE NEWS AND OPINION OF THE ART WORLD 

















Appearing 20 times each year it pre- 
sents, without bias, a Current His- 
tory of Art in America and 
is indispensable to 


ARTISTS e STUDENTS 
COLLECTORS 


TRIAL OFFER 
8 ISSUES $1.00 


THROUGH IT YOU WILL SEE 
@ ARTISTS GROW TO PROMINENCE. 


@ PRIZE-WINNERS FROM ALL MAJOR 
ART EXHIBITIONS REPRODUCED. 


@ SIGNIFICANT OPINIONS OF THE 
CRITICS. 


@ WHERE TO SHOW CALENDAR. 


@ IMPORTANT PURCHASES BY MUSE- 
UMS AND COLLECTORS, ETC. 


mee aaa ae ae cere 


Please send me 8 issues of THE ART DIGEST. 
Enclosed is $1.00. 


Name 
Address 
City 








THE ART DIGEST 


116-18 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 
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LINOLEUM PRI 
WOODCLTS + 
LOUATINTS 





“Print making is an adventure full 
of excitement and allurement”’ 


MAKING PRINTS 


By J. J. Lankes — C. A. Seward 
Paul Ulen and Ernest W. Watson 


96 pp., size 9” x 114”, profusely illustrated, 
heavy paper covers. 
$1.50 postpaid 10 or more $1.10 postpaid 


The authors are all foremost authorities with expert 
teaching knowledge of their subjects. Instructions are 
concise and simple—clearly and interestingly given. 


Subjects covered: 


Linoleum Prints — Lithographs 
Woodcuts — Aquatints — Etchings 
Drypoints 


Encouraging and helpful to all young artists as several 
of the illustrations have been chosen from prize-win- 
ning prints in Scholastic Awards, an annual competi- 
tion sponsored by Scholastic, The American High 
School Weekly. 


The crafts-minded amateur and the High School pupil 
will find Making Prints the complete beginners’ book 
they require. 


Scholastic Bookshop 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—I enclose (Check or Money Order) @................... 
eee ... copies of MAKING PRINTS. 


Send to— 


Name ..... 


Address 
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Soft. deep, rich black the inten- 
sity of India ink—or super-fine 
hair-like lines scarcely visible to 
the eye. “Castell” Drawing pen- , 
cil covers the whole range of 
pencil impression in 18 accurately 
graded degrees. Whether you 


are doing a rough visual or a 
finished sketch or drawing there 


Drawing Pencils 


guaranteed for 


depth of color 


especially suited for your needs. 
Refined by many exclusive pro- 
cesses, its hardest degree will not 
scratch, its softest will not flake, 
smudge or crumble. Yes, 
“Castell”’ costs a few pennies 
more—but true artists are glad to 
pay the difference for the world's 


is a “Castell” Drawing pencil finest drawing pencil. 


Made in Bavaria 





slipping. 














show you one. 


No. 9022 “Castell”’ Artists’ Refill 
Pencil and No 9030 Leads—in 16 
degrees. This is the most efficient 
pencil for artists on the market. 
Note the knurled grip which prevents 
This exclusive feature 
gives you a firm grip and enables 
you to work mnauahly ; 

U. S. Patent Office Trade Mark 
No. 323640. Ask your dealer to 


and easily. 





A. W. FABER + newarn.s. 





A DRAWING TABLE YOU CAN 
MAKE continued from page 34 


angle, a block slipped under it serving 


to give the proper incline. 


“The upright board is hinged to the 
table top, so that these three elements 
of the table section fold flat when not 
attached to the pedestal. This section is 
fastened to the pedestal by angle-irons, 
one at each corner of the bottom hori- 
zontal board of the table, and one at the 


bottom of the vertical board. 
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“Although the picture does not show it 
clearly, the vertical board is raised two 
inches from the floor by a foot (about 8 
inches long) nailed on the bottom edge, 
flush with the end. This prevents the 
desk from rocking when on a floor which 
may not be quite even. It also brings the 
bottom of the vertical board flush with 
the bottom of the raised pedestal. 

“The desk is enameled black, trimmed 
with aluminum. The boards cost $1.00 
each, $8.00 in all. $10.00 covered the 


entire cost of materials and paint.” 


The World's Fair 
Hobby Olympics 


In its efforts to develop and bring forth 
the creative talents of amateurs, The 
Hobby Guild of America has recently 
inaugurated a series of contests known as 
The World’s Fair Hobby Olympics. 

The Guild has planned this series of 
contests so that all work which has been 
designed and developed along artistic, 
creative and self-expressive lines may be 
included in these Olympics. The scope 
of the contests has therefore been made 
extensive and inclusive. 

Competitions will be held in the fields 
of Graphic Art, Painting, Leatherwork, 
Metaleraft, Sculpture and Photography; 
also in Drama, Music, Poetry, Essays, 
Short Stories, Marquetry, Model Making, 
Needlecraft, Puzzles, and Culinary Art. 

The winner of each contest will receive 
a free trip to the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939. The trips will include hotel ac- 
commodations, trophies and entrance to 
the Fair grounds. Seventy-five trophies 
will be awarded to the next five winners 
in each contest, and books valued at 
more than $500 will go to contestants 
winning honorable mention. 

Awards will be judged on the basis of 
originality, execution and artistic merit. 

The contests are open to amateurs 
only. Any resident of the United States 
and its dependencies or Canada, who is 
not an employee of the Hobby Guild may 
submit any number of entries in any con- 
test that he desires. There are two classes 
of entry: Class A for entrants who are 
18 years old or more and Class B for 
entrants who are under 18. 

The judges for the Olympics include 
leaders and outstanding individuals of 
many fields of activity. Among the judges 
of art are the well-known names of John 
Sloan, Frederic Allen Williams, Kath- 


erine Hahn, Marion Cole and Emanuele 


* 


“Style cannot be taught, but develops 


Stieri. 


gradually through years of slow growth 
and maturity. In its broadest sense, style 
refers to the technic, the manner and 
character of the artist. Technic may be 
analyzed, manner described, but person- 
ality is as elusive as it is significant and 
real.” 

LEONARD 
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